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THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 





HUSSERL AND THE PROBLEM OF IDEALISM 


HE merits of a philosopher, that is, his truly philosophical 

merits, not the merits he may have as a teacher or Anreger, 
should not be defined by the ‘‘results’’ he has achieved in his 
thinking. The idea that a philosopher must produce a fixed set 
of irrefutable findings, an idea which Husserl himself certainly 
would have shared, presupposes that all the tasks he sets for him- 
self can actually be fulfilled, that there can be an answer to every 
question he raises. This assumption, however, is disputable. It 
is possible that there are philosophical tasks which, although arising 
necessarily in a coherent process of thinking, can not be fulfilled; 
thus, they lead to an impasse which is not the fault of the philos- 
opher, nor an accident which can be accounted for only by the 
contingencies of the history of philosophy, but which has its roots 
in inherent antagonisms of the problem itself. It is in this con- 
nection that I wish to discuss the problem of idealism. One might 
define idealism here as a philosophy which tries to base such no- 
tions as reality or truth on an analysis of consciousness. It starts 
with the general assumption that in the last instance there can 
be established an identity between the object and the subject. It 
was the fate of idealistic philosophy that all the notions which it 
derived from the sphere of Erlebnis led to a deadlock. That can 
be illustrated by the notion of givenness (Gegebenheit), the notion 
of immediate inner experience. In the last period of his develop- 
ment Husser] has critically and at length dealt with this notion. 
In his book, Formale und transzendentale Logik, he says: ‘‘Even 
here, that is, in the case of inner experience, where, in a way that 
must be described more precisely and discriminately, it is mean- 
ingful to say that the immanent datum really exists in the consti- 
tutive experience, it must be warned against the error of assuming 
that the datum qua object is fully constituted in this its real 
oceurrence’’ (p. 251). On the other hand, it is quite obvious that 
no analyses of consciousness could dispense with the notion of 
givenness such as it occurs in Locke’s theory of sensations. One 
must even concede that in a way the concept of the immediately 
given is much closer to the psychological operations and acts of 
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the human mind than are the highly differentiated and mediated 
notions of Kant’s transcendental synthesis or Husserl’s theory of 
evidence as a process. The fact that such a notion as that of 
givenness can not be ultimately upheld is due not so much to the 
fact that it does not square with certain experiences; it leads into 
the difficulty described by Husserl because he assumes that the 
ultimate source of truth is the unity of consciousness. It is char- 
acteristic that the objections Husserl raises against any notion of 
givenness refer to the function of the given within that unity and 
to the relativity that any givenness necessarily assumes within the 
context of that unity. Clearly, such analyses as Husserl’s criticism 
of givenness produce no results in the current sense of the word; 
Husserl is not able to replace the notion of givenness by a more 
adequate term, nor is he able to express theoretical hypotheses like 
the intentional process of evidence in terms of elementary facts 
illustrating such a process. The value of the whole procedure, 
however, may consist in its turning against the idealist presupposi- 
tion of the ultimate identity of subject and object. It appears to 
me that Husserl’s philosophy was precisely an attempt to destroy 
idealism from within, an attempt with the means of consciousness 
to break through the wall of transcendental analysis, while at the 
same time trying to carry such an analysis as far as possible. The 
few analyses here selected from Husserl’s philosophy will illustrate 
this attempt on the part of Husserl to break out of the idealist tradi- 
tion and the difficulties he encounters thereby because he never fully 
freed himself from the presuppositions of idealism. 

I realize that such a phrase as that of the ‘‘inherent antagonism 
of the problem itself’? may sound objectionable and that a method 
that dwells on the movement of notions, including the above-men- 
tioned notion of givenness, has a touch of Hegelian speculation. 
This suspicion Husserl certainly would have shared, for he boasted 
of never having understood one sentence by Hegel and once, when 
discussing the fact that Hegel rejected the principle of contra- 
diction, he referred to Hegel as one of those cases where it is hard 
to draw the distinction between a genius and lunacy. It seems to 
me all the more interesting that Husserl himself involuntarily gave 
an example of the Hegelian method. There was no other philoso- 
pher in his time in whose thought terms like ‘‘dynamics’’ or ‘‘ proc- 
ess’? played so small a réle as in Husserl’s, except for his last 
period. He used to interpret thinking not as action but as looking 
at things, that is, quietly facing them like pictures in a gallery. 
He did not want to interconnect thoughts by spiritual processes, 
but to detach them from each other as neatly and clearly as possible. 
From his mathematical beginnings to the very end he was concerned 
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only with the justification of vérités éternelles, and for the passing 
phenomena he held all the contempt of the classical rationalist. In 
brief, he was the most static thinker of his period and it is this fact 
that brings him into so fundamental an opposition to Bergson, with 
whom he is often compared because of his concept of ideation or 
Wesensschau, which is often associated with Bergson’s intuition. 
Still, his thought has developed in antithetic form, and by implica- 
tion ends up with an antithesis to the whole sphere of thinking to 
which his philosophy itself belongs. Husserl started as a pupil of 
the Austrian philosopher, Franz Brentano, to whom he bore a cer- 
tain similarity throughout his philosophical life. Brentano’s phi- 
losophy was nourished from two sources: from the Aristotelian 
tradition of the Roman Catholic church and from English empiri- 
cism. He tried all his life to blend these sources into one coherent 
set of thoughts, that is to say, he tried to combine a strictly onto- 
logical objective apriorism with a largely psychological epistemol- 
ogy. This attempt in Brentano’s case had from the very beginning 
a strongly anti-Kantian tendency. For Brentano, the a priori 
elements of truth were not constituted subjectively, but were of a 
strictly objective character, and the same point was maintained in 
his moral philosophy, particularly in his famous essay, On the Ori- 
gin of Moral Knowledge (Vom Ursprung sittlicher Erkenntnis), 
where he tried to characterize the good in terms of right and wrong, 
i.e., in terms of the objective rightness of the love or hatred related 
to the idea in question. Paradoxical as it may sound, it is this 
representation of the objective nature of the a priort which makes 
him inclined to empiricist psychology. If the essences to which our 
knowledge is related are given objectively and not constituted by 
our process of thinking, the process of thinking loses its Kantian 
dignity and its compelling character : it can be treated on a strictly 
empirical basis. Brentano, however, did not satisfy himself with 
a lofty combination of dogmatism and scepticism versus criticism. 
He tried to unify the ontological and empirical trends of his think- 
ing and it is this attempt of unification which probably made his 
influence so considerable upon a whole generation of Austrian 
thinkers. In order to convey this synthesis he took up an old 
scholastic concept which, so far as I know, had been developed for 
the first time by Duns Scotus. It is the concept of intentionality, 
aiming at certain psychical acts—‘‘experiences’’—which are char- 
acterized fundamentally as having a ‘‘meaning’’ which transcends 
them. In the introduction of this concept one may see a radical 
empiricist tendency tilting over into its opposite. For this view, 
the Humian doctrine that ideas are just somewhat weaker and 
modified impressions, is not tenable. When analyzing those ex- 
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periences which classical empiricism calls ‘‘ideas,’’ we are entitled 
to interpret them in terms of those experiences which they are not, 
namely, of impressions. Remaining on a strictly descriptive level, 
we can only say that they mean something which they are not them- 
selves. E.g., if I now think of the toothache I had yesterday, then 
my present experience, that is, the act of thinking, is different from 
what it aims at, namely, the toothache; whereas, on the other hand, 
in a certain sense the toothache I had yesterday is mentally implied 
in my present act of thinking as its intentional object, without any 
reference to its transcendent reality or unreality. Intentionality 
became later one of the principal instruments of Husserl. He took 
over from his teacher Brentano the concept as well as the idea of 
the objective character of essences and a desire to combine a doctrine 
of objective essences with an analysis of subjective processes of 
thinking. Husserl started as a mathematician. The material of 
his thought was detached from the very beginning as much as pos- 
sible from the relativity of subjective reflection, a material the ob- 
jectivity of which stood beyond any possible doubt. Still, under 
Brentano’s influence he tried to apply the psychological epistemol- 
ogy of his time to this realm and to give in his philosophy of arith- 
metic a psychological foundation for arithmetic. An antithetic 
motive in his thinking made itself felt for the first time when some 
of his mathematical critics made him aware of the necessary failure 
of such an attempt. It is significant that when speaking about it 
for the first time the Hegelian term ‘‘Ubergang’’ (transition) creeps 
into Husserl’s language: ‘‘ As soon as the transition from the psy- 
chological interconnections of thinking to the logical unity of the 
content of thought (the unity of the theory) was to be made, no 
sufficient continuity and clarity could be achieved’’ (Logische 
Untersuchungen, Vol. I, Preface, p. vii). From this time on, 
Husserl tried to emancipate mathematics, and not only mathematics 
but logical validity as a whole, from psychological reflection and to 
justify it as a realm of its own. The tremendous influence Husserl 
had in his time is due to this attempt: an attempt to reconquer the 
objectivity of truth as against relativistic psychologism. One ought 
to know that during the early nineties in Germany no philosophy 
except Neo-Kantianism was accepted which did not declare itself 
as psychological. Why has Husserl’s Logische Untersuchungen 
made this tremendous impression? The answer is this: the tend- 
encies by which he became an enemy of the psychologistic positivism 
of his time—which of course, is something very different from mod- 
ern logical positivism—have their roots in positivism itself. Even 
in his mature period, in his Ideas, Husserl maintains ‘‘if by ‘posi- 
tivism’ we are to mean the absolute unbiased grounding of all science, 
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HUSSERL AND THE PROBLEM OF IDEALISM 9 


on what is positive, i.e., what can be primordially apprehended, then 
it is we who are the genuine positivists’’ (Ideas, transl. by Gibson, 
p. 86). That is to say, if he criticized the psychological approach 
to mathematics and hence to logic, his motive was not one of meta- 
physical speculation, but he found that when analyzing scientifically 
the nature of mathematical truth such as this truth is given in posi- 
tive mathematical science, it could not possibly be reduced to the 
psychological acts of thinking related to those truths. When 
Husserl’s philosophy emphasized more and more the concept of 
essence as against the notion of facts, the source for this emphasis 
is a scientific one. Husserl thought he was insisting upon facts 
themselves, namely, the ‘‘fact’’ of mathematical truths as ideal 
unities unrelated to any factual existence. These truths themselves 
have to be regarded as facts in the sense of something given which 
has to be accepted as it is and can not be modified by any explanatory 
hypotheses. If Husserl himself did not want primarily to save a 
higher world, whatever this may imply, nevertheless his philosophy 
became effective in the intellectual German post-War atmosphere as 
a method to re-establish some kind of hierarchy of values by means 
of positive science itself. What he actually wanted to show was 
that a truly scientific and enlightened method trained by mathe- 
matical procedure could not possibly content itself with the psy- 
chological method and had to look for a different justification. For 
him the psychological foundation of logic is hypothetical, specula- 
tive, and in a way even metaphysical. 

His struggle against psychologism does not mean the reintroduc- 
tion of dogmatic prejudices, but the freeing of critical reason from 
the prejudices contained in the naive and uncritical religion of 
‘‘facts’’ which he challenged in its psychological form. It is this 
element of Husserl’s philosophy in which I see even today its 
““truth.”’ 

I attribute to this point such significance that I wish to show 
more concretely what actually went on and to reproduce the central 
argument of the first volume of the Logische Untersuchungen, al- 
though this volume compared with mature phenomenological phi- 
losophy shows Husserl in statu pupillari. This central argument is 
pointed against the assumption that the laws of formal logic as 
‘laws of thinking’’ are identical with ‘‘natural laws’’ or the causal 
laws according to which the psychical processes of thing are inter- 
connected. He insists that the causal norms, according to which 
actual thinking must proceed in such a way as to agree with the 
ideal norms of logic, are by no means identical with these ideal 
norms themselves (cf. Logische Untersuchungen, Vol. I, p. 68). 
‘‘Tf a thinking being, a person, were constituted psychologically in 
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such a way that he could not make contradictory judgments within 
a single trend of thought or could not draw any inference contra- 
dictory to the modi of the syllogism, this would by no means imply 
that the logical principles, such as the principle of contradiction, 
are natural laws by which this psychological constitution of the in- 
dividual, who is not able to think otherwise than according to these 
laws, can possibly be explained.’’ Husserl makes this clear by the 
example of an adding machine. ‘‘The set-up of the interconnection 
of the outstanding figures is by mechanical laws, ‘laws of nature’ 
regulated according to the. meaning of the arithmetical principles 
postulated. Nobody, however, would refer to arithmetical instead 
of mechanical laws to explain the working of the machine physi- 
eally.’? The realm of psychical acts with which Husserl here com- 
pares the machine can no more be derived from the realm of logical 
norms than the mechanical working of the adding machine can be 
explained by the mathematical rules according to which the figures 
appear. As Husserl says: ‘‘The psychologistic logicians disregard 
the essential and eternally unbridgeable differences between ideal 
law and real law, between normative regulation and causal regula- 
tion, between logical and real necessity, between logical reason and 
real reason [logischer Grund und Realgrund]. No thinkable grada- 
tion is able to mediate between the ideal and real’’ (loc. cit.). The 
impossibility of a psychological reduction of logical truth leads 
Husserl to a total severing of the real and the ideal because accord- 
ing to his view it is impossible to link them up without making 
assumptions which have no possible basis within the meanings of 
logical and mathematical principles themselves. It is possibly the 
most extreme xwpiouds which has ever been suggested since Plato— 
but rooted in a very severe concept of scientific truth which wants 
to keep pure mathematics free from every pollution by the empirical 
—even by thinking, inasmuch as thinking implies a psychological 
act. 

Yet, Husserl could tolerate this sort of xwpicyds, this extreme and 
irreconcilable dualism of the real and the ideal, as little as any 
former philosopher. The second step of his antithetic development 
is the attempt to bring them together. Now obviously the only way 
in which the ‘‘real,’’ the psychological reality of man, and the ideal, 
the absolute validity of logical and mathematical truth, are inter- 
connected, is the very same principle which was rejected as a means 
of justification in the first volume of the Logische Untersuchungen, 
namely, the process of thinking. For the ideal truths are truths 
of thinking and of thinking only. There is no mathematical or 
logical proposition which could be conceived of otherwise than in 
terms of possible thought. On the other hand, thinking means 
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human thinking and we know of no thought which would not pre- 
suppose actual psychical acts of thinking of actual living individ- 
uals. Hence, Husserl’s philosophy in its next stage had to focus 
the nature of thinking itself in its ambiguity between the real and 
the ideal. Husserl has often been blamed for having reintroduced 
psychology in the second volume of the Logische Untersuchungen, 
which bears the subtitle Untersuchungen zur Phaenomenologie und 
Theorie der Erkenntnis (Inquiries concerning the Phenomenology 
and Theory of Knowledge). I do not want to decide the question 
whether Husser! actually has relapsed into psychology. The second 
volume of the Logische Untersuchungen is the most difficult part 
of his work and there are long passages in it where even the most 
patient reader will find it very hard to establish an unambiguous 
meaning, particularly because in this book Husserl does not dis- 
tinguish quite clearly between actual descriptions of the structure 
of thinking and terminological discussions, especially the disen- 
tangling of equivocations of some of the main terms of current 
epistemology. This may contribute considerably to the difficulty of 
deciding how far these analyses are actually psychological ones 
again. It occurs to me, however, that similar difficulties have been 
encountered by the Kantian philosophy, particularly in the deduc- 
tion of the categories in the different versions of the first and second 
editions of the Critique of Pure Reason. It appears to me that the 
sphere of the factual and the sphere of thought are involved in such 
a way that any attempt to separate them altogether and to reduce 
the world to either of those principles is necessarily doomed to 
failure. It is most likely that the very abstraction which the con- 
trast of the real and the ideal implies, is derivative to such a degree 
that we are not entitled to regard this abstraction as a basic prin- 
ciple which could be attributed to the nature of being itself. Who- 
ever tries to reduce the world to either the factual or the essence, 
comes in some way or other into the position of Miinchhausen, who 
tried to drag himself out of the swamp by his own pigtail. One 
must concede that Husserl, in his Miinchhausen attempts to dispense 
with the factual altogether, while still treating the ideal as some- 
thing given, as only the fact can be given, was faced by insurmount- 
able difficulties. I shall not enter the labyrinth of the second volume 
of the Logische Untersuchungen. The most influential though 
most involved of these Untersuchungen, however, is the last, called 
Elemente einer phinomenologischen Aufklirung der Erkenntnis 
(Elements of a Phenomenological Enlightenment of Knowledge). 
It is actually supposed to provide that ‘‘bridge’’ between the ideal 
and the real. It tries to establish a method of knowledge, by which 
we should be able to be immediately aware of those logical objec- 
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tivities or ideal units. This bridge, this method, by which we could 
‘‘think’’ ideal realities (Ideale Tatbestaénde) that are not produced 
by us and still get their absolute validity into rational evidence, 
Husserl calls categorial intuition (kategoriale Anschauung). This 
notion which is fundamental to all later phenomenology, particu- 
larly that of Hedwig Conrad-Martius, Scheler, but by implication 
also Heidegger, and which later was called Wesensschau, intuition 
of essences, or, as Gibson translates it, ‘‘essential insight,’’ was 
actually developed only in the last Untersuchung of the second 
volume. In Husserl’s Ideas this notion is more or less taken for 
granted and treated only in the introductory and somewhat cryptic 
first chapter. Those who hear Husserl’s name probably think first 
of all of this notion. It leads into the very center of the problem 
of idealism in Husserl’s philosophy. It seems to me to be all the 
more advisable to dwell upon it since Husserl’s so-called main work, 
the Ideas, is available in an English translation, whereas the 
Logische Untersuchungen, where the theory of categorial intuition 
is unfolded, has never been translated. 

To be sure, Husserl was an exceedingly cautious man. The 
notion of categorial intuition which made him both famous and 
notorious as the renovator of metaphysical speculation, plays only 
a limited réle in the last Untersuchung and after it has been intro- 
duced it becomes limited and revoked to such an extent that actually 
nothing of it is left. His whole theory of intuition was from the 
very beginning intended to be much more harmless than it actually 
proved to be. If there were alive in Husserl some authoritarian 
drives, the desire to vindicate for truth a superhuman objectivity 
which must merely be recognized, there was also the contrary alive 
in him, a very critical attitude with an almost exaggerated fear in 
committing himself to any truth which could not be regarded as 
eternal and absolutely certain. Husserl was the rationalist of irra- 
tionalism and the paradoxical quality about him is revealed by his 
theory of categorial intuition. 

The paradoxical structure of a thinking that contents itself with 
a mere ‘‘finding’’ of truths as of something pre-given, derives in a 
certain sense from the nature of Husserl’s logical absolutism in the 
first volume of the Logische Untersuchungen. One could say that 
the doctrine of categorial intuition is the necessary consequence of 
logical absolutism with respect to the thinking subject. Thus even 
in the first volume we can find a passage which in fact contains the 
whole doctrine: ‘‘May he be deceived by psychologistic arguments, 
who ever remains bound to the sphere of vague general considera- 
tions. The mere looking at [Hinblick auf] any of the logical prin- 
ciples, at its true meaning and the evidence by which it is apper- 
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ceived as truth in itself, is apt to dispense with a remaining 
illusion’’ (Logische Untersuchungen, Vol. I, p. 64). It is the 
thesis of the theory of categorial intuition that ‘‘truths in them- 
selves,’’ ideal items as they are, pre-given objectively, become evi- 
dent by ‘‘mere looking at them’’ (blossem Hmmblick). These truths 
are called Sachverhalte. The difficulty of any translation of that 
term points in the direction of the difficulty of the problem itself. 
I translate it here by ‘‘item,’’ this being the most abstract term 
available which does not carry in itself any implication as to the 
factual nature of the Sachverhalte in question. The literal mean- 
ing of the word ‘‘Sachverhalt,’’ however, is relatedness of facts. 
What is meant by it here is actually something highly paradoxical. 
On the one hand, it means something like a fact inasmuch as it is 
something given, something which we do not build ourselves, some- 
thing which we can not alter, something over which we have no 
power, in short, something which may remind you of the English 
phrase about stubborn facts. On the other hand, however, these 
Sachverhalte are nothing less than facts: they are merely ideal laws 
like the principles of mathematics. It does not matter for arith- 
metical rules after the model of which Husserl’s notion of Sach- 
verhalt is built, whether there are any real, ‘‘worldly’’ objects which 
can be counted according to these rules. They describe mere possi- 
bilities of such objects, the validity of which is by no means affected 
by the reality to which they may be related. Husserl says: ‘‘The 
Sachverhalt is related to the more or less ‘giving’ act of becoming 
aware of it as the sensual object is related to sense perception. We 
feel impelled to go even so far as to say, the Sachverhalt, the purely 
logical ideal truth, is related to its intellectual perception as the 
sensual object to the sense perception’’ (Logische Untersuchungen, 
Vol. II, 2, p. 140). The rationalist Husserl wants by means of cate- 
gorial intuition to vindicate for the vérités de raison that character 
of immediate givenness which appears to the positivist Husserl as 
the only legal source of knowledge. On the one hand, he assumes 
Bolzano’s ‘‘propositions in themselves,’’ that is, the pure unities 
of validity ; on the other hand, he assumes the region of consciousness 
from which all possible justification of insight derives, the sphere 
of the given, of experience, of ‘‘Erlebnis.’’ These two spheres are 
connected only by intentionality. The vérités de raison are 
“‘meant’’ symbolically, signified by actual experiences. Intention, 
according to Husserl, is apt to lead to the vérités as such without 
subjectivizing or relativizing them in the least. The being in itself 
of the vérités is supposed to ‘‘appear.’’ They are not interpreted as 
being produced by subjective reflection or abstraction, but as some- 
thing self-given and perceptible. However, they shall not be made 
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to pay the penalty of being merely factual and contingent, a penalty 
which the ‘‘simple’’ sensual perception must always pay. Cate- 
gorial intuition is the deus ex machina in Husserl’s philosophy, by 
which it tries to reconcile the contradictory motives of his phi- 
losophy, namely, his desire to save the absolute objectivity of truth 
and his acceptance of an imperative need of positivistic justifica- 
tion. 

Now, such a paradoxical achievement can not be expected from 
the notion of intentionality, from mere ‘‘meaning.’’ For the notion 
of intentionality implies only that we can mean the objective 
essences in the stream of our consciousness; it implies nothing about 
their being. To mean something, to mean even ideal items such as 
arithmetical sentences, is certainly not identical with being evident. 
One can mean something wrong as well. Husserl, therefore, sup- 
plements intentionality by its ‘‘intuitive fulfillment’’ (intuitive 
Erfiillung). ‘‘A statement which first functions merely sym- 
bolically may later be followed by a more or less adequate intuition 
of what is meant by the statement. If this takes place, we experi- 
ence a ‘consciousness’ of fulfillment sui generis. The act of pure 
meaning, pure intention, finds its fulfillment in the representing act 
of intuition as if the intention were actually directed toward some 
aim or design’’ (Logische Untersuchungen, Vol. II, 2, p. 32). The 
core of the whole doctrine of categorial intuition is the theory of ful- 
fillment. Let us take an example which is not quite as abstract as 
most of Husserl’s doctrines: ‘‘National Socialism and Fascism are 
not the only possible forms of government.’’ This is an intention, 
that is to say, I make a sequence of those words by means of a 
single meaning. But there may be persons to whom this sentence, 
although they understand its meaning, is not evident. They will 
have to try to ‘‘fulfill’’ it by an intuition of its total meaning. Some 
of its elements, e.g., the governments mentioned in the sentence, 
may be ‘‘fulfilled’’ in the last analysis by sense perception. With 
other elements of the proposition, like ‘‘and,’’ ‘‘not,’’ ‘‘the only 
possible,’’ this is not the case. Husserl is worried about these ele- 
ments. But in his search for the objectivity of the truth of the 
proposition he rejects the idea that they might be functions of our 
own thinking. He wants them to be more than mere subjective 
elements. He attributes to the meaning of such terms a fulfillment 
sui generis. He says that they can be fulfilled by an intuition of 
their own, a nonsensual yet immediate awareness. 

‘<The ‘an’ and the ‘that,’ the ‘and’ and the ‘or,’ the ‘if’ and the 
‘thus,’ the ‘all’ and the ‘non,’ the ‘something and nothing,’ the 
forms of quantity, etc. all these are significant elements of proposi- 
tions, but their objective correlates [gegenstaindliche Korrelate], if 
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we are at all entitled to attribute to them such correlates, can not be 
found in the sphere of real objects, which means the same as in the 
sphere of objects of a possible sense perception’’ (Logische Unter- 
suchungen, Vol. II, 2, p. 189). The concept of categorial intuition 
finds the following extreme formula: ‘‘If we ask, wherein do the 
categorial forms of intentions find their fulfillment if not in the 
perception of intuition in that narrower sense which we hinted at 
in speaking about sensibility [Sinnlichkeit], the answer is clearly 
prescribed to us by the above considerations. First of all, any 
representation of any example of a faithful proposition about a 
preceding perception puts it beyond doubt that actually also the 
forms find their fulfillment, just as we presupposed it as a matter 
of course.’’ Or: ‘‘There must be an act, an experience which does 
to the categorial elements of intention the same services which is 
granted to the merely material elements of intention by simple sense 
perception’’ (loc. cit., p. 142). Such acts which do the analogous 
service to words like ‘‘so’’ and ‘‘and,’’ which is done to words like 
‘‘oreen’’ or ‘‘red’’? when we have a sense perception of something 
green or red, induce Husserl to call the evidence of the whole sen- 
tence ‘‘categorial intuition.’’ A statement can become evident only 
if not alone the material in it but the whole of its meaning can be 
fulfilled by perceptions. Husserl, strictly speaking, does not arrive 
at the categorial intuitions by a phenomenological method, he does 
not describe any actual acts of categorial intuition, but he deduces 
them in a somewhat hypothetical form. One could almost say, he 
derives them rather by a discussion of terms than by viewing any 
matter itself. Under the title of analysis of meanings, Husserl and 
some of his disciples display an odd confidence that they are able 
to find the truth by looking at the mere intentions of words. Though 
Husserl is always on the lookout for equivocations, he has here 
fallen victim to an equivocation himself: The term ‘‘categorial 
intuition’’ is ambiguous in itself. The character of immediacy 
which Husserl attributes to the awareness of the Sachverhalt, or the 
alleged ideal reality. behind such terms as ‘‘so’’ and ‘‘and,’’ is 
nothing but the immediacy of the act of actual judging. It may be 
formulated as follows: The judgment, viewed subjectively, is an act, 
an experience, and as such it is something immediately given. To 
judge or to become aware of a judged Sachverhalt is the same, or 
more precisely, the second expression is a metaphorical circum- 
scription of the first one. There is no second act of becoming aware 
of what one has judged in addition to the actual judging itself, 
unless of course one reflects on the judgment. Such a reflection, 
however, would necessarily transcend the ‘‘immediacy’”’ of the 
actual act of judgment which for itself would become the object of 
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such a reflection. That immediacy of judgment, however, is im- 
plied by Husserl’s notion of becoming aware of the Sachverhalt. 
But to become aware of a Sachverhalt means for Husserl also to 
reassure oneself of the truth of the judgment. The equivocation 
within the term ‘‘giving act of becoming aware of something’’ (loc. 
cit., p. 140), ‘‘gebender Akt der Gewahrwerdung,’’ is strictly this, 
(1) to become aware of a Sachverhalt, to achieve the synthesis of 
judgment, and (2) to bring the truth of this judgment to absolute 
evidence. None of the meanings of the expression, however, can 
possibly be interpreted as categorial intuition. The synthesis of 
judging is no categorial intuition because, according to Husserl, 
judgment in the sense of spontaneous thinking just requires its ful- 
fillment by some sort of intuition. Reflection, however, being the 
necessary condition of that evidence which according to Husserl is 
guaranteed by categorial intuition, is as little intuitive as it is im- 
mediate. Reflection puts the Sachverhalt into relation with other 
Sachverhalte: its own result is a new categorization. Even if reflec- 
tion in the last analysis would go back to sensual, perceptible ele- 
ments, it would contain in itself qua reflection nonperceptible, 
conceptual forms. Husserl calls the mediate immediate because 
he believes in the datum: he wants to detach the mediate, that is, 
the vérités de raison, from the mere possibility of being fallacious. 
In turn he attributes to the immediate a generality and necessity 
which can be obtained only by mediation, by the progress of reflec- 
tion. 

One often speaks of the platonic realism of Husserl. This real- 
ism, of course, is accompanied in Husserl’s writing by an extreme 
epistemological idealism: that is to say, the essences to which he 
attributes that sort of platonic reality are essences totally devoid of 
any relation to the real, to facts, to the world constituted within time 
and space. When closely observing Husserl’s attempt to reconcile 
his quasi-platonic realism of essences with an idealist theory of think- 
ing, one notices that he relapses into what might be called a naive 
realism of logic. He hypostasizes the logical principles which are 
actually valid only in relation to thinking, just as if they were 
things of the second power. If they are things, however, thinking, 
directed toward them, degenerates into their merely passive recep- 
tion. Husserl has thrown back the Kantian notion of the spon- 
taneity of thinking to the level of mere passivity. To Husserl 
thinking is affected by the vérités de raison in a way rather analo- 
gous to that in which Kant thought of our senses as affected by 
transcendent things-in-themselves. Kant ran into difficulties with 
his notion of transcendent things-in-themselves while attempting to 
ground our experience on an exclusive analysis of the forms of con- 
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sciousness. I hope to have shown that the difficulties into which 
Husserl runs by maintaining a kind of things-in-themselves of the 
second power, that is to say, his notion of truths independent of 
their subjective constitution and his reducing the thinking of those 
truths to a merely passive intuition, are not smaller than those en- 
countered by Kant. In other words, the whole idea of categorial 
intuition, which had such extraordinary consequences not only in 
Germany, but for the whole of modern philosophy, is not actually a 
phenomenological discovery. The doctrine of categorial intuition 
is a tour de force for bringing together the analysis of consciousness 
and the being in itself of truth. 

Why had Husser] to take refuge in such a tour de force? It may 
be worth while to point out that his whole philosophy is full of 
notions as paradoxical as that of categorial intuition; even in his 
last writings one finds notions such as that of the contingent @ priori, 
or that of the Eidos Ego, which means a strictly individual, personal 
consciousness which is nevertheless supposed to be absolutely non- 
factual, a pure essence, whilst not derived from any plurality of 
individual consciousnesses. These paradoxical notions definitely 
point in one direction. Husserl has set for himself a task which, 
in his terms, is insoluble. The paradoxical terms are but the ex- 
pression of the insolubility of his problem. Roughly his problem 
may be stated as follows: he rebels against idealist thinking while 
attempting to break through the walls of idealism with purely 
idealist instruments, namely, by an exclusive analysis of the struc- 
ture of thought and of consciousness. It is essential that Husserl, 
when turning against psychologism, attributes to this term a much 
broader meaning than what is usually understood by it. His attack 
upon psychologism is directed against any notion of a subject, how- 
ever abstract it may be, that is derived from ‘‘worldly’’ existence 
and presupposes a ‘‘world.’’ For him, even the Cartesian Ego is 
still a ‘‘bit of world’’ because it is gained by a process of limitation 
of our worldly experiences to the ‘‘ undubitable’’ and not, as Husserl 
wants it, by ‘‘a changed attitude’’ which is concerned with the 
sum cogitans not as a reality, but as a mere possibility. If Kant 
speaks of ‘‘our’’ consciousness and if for him the functioning of the 
intellectual apparatus is bound to factual, real impressions, with- 
out which the categories are empty forms devoid of validity, then 
surely for Husserl, Kant would be a psychologist, too. Indeed, 
Husserl, in his last publication in the periodical Philosophia, has 
put the blame of psychologism on the whole history of the modern 
mind since the Renaissance. In other words, his attack was directed 
not only against positivism and empiricism, but against idealism, 
and his effect was largely that of an anti-idealist philosopher. 
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It became such an attack by the slogan ‘‘ Zu den Sachen,’’ ‘‘ Back 
to the subject-matter itself,’’ and the motive of his insistence upon 
notions such as intuition is in fact this anti-idealist desire of getting 
back to the materials themselves. He wants to destroy every hypo- 
thetical superstructure of the pure acts of thinking and meanings, 
every arbitrary construction which derives from systematical bias. 
His campaign is directed, if I may say so, against any philosophical 
ornamentation, against anything that does not belong to the matter 
itself. The spontaneity of the mind which for the great systems of 
German idealism is the source of all truth, is for him mainly a source 
of speculative fallacy. He is anti-idealist in this specific sense. 

But the slogan ‘‘ Zu den Sachen’’ implies in Husserl’s philosophy 
the greatest difficulties. He wants to go to the Sachen not merely 
for avoiding the fallacies of arbitrary conceptual construction, but 
for getting hold of an absolutely secure, unshakable, unchallengeable 
truth. This desire, however, to get hold of the Absolute and, in the 
last analysis, to deduce with an absolute stringency everything from 
one absolute point, is an idealist desire, dwelling in the refuge of an 
anti-idealist philosophy. Once attempting to build up a philosophy 
of the Absolute, he is thrown back to the same principle of the Ego, 
the spontaneity of which he has rejected. It is clear that the ulti- 
mate notions to which his philosophy resorts are idealistic ones. 
The principle of principles by which, according to Husserl, the 
matters themselves can be grasped, is in Husserl’s own words the 
following: ‘‘that every primordial dator intuition is a source of au- 
thority [Rechtsquelle| for knowledge, that whatever presents itself 
in ‘intuition’ in primordial form (as it were in its bodily reality) is 
simply to be accepted as it gives itself out to be, though only within 
the limits in which it then presents itself’’ (Ideas, p. 92). Behind 
this principle there is nothing but the old idealist principle that the 
subjective data of our consciousness are the ultimate source of all 
knowledge, and that therefore any fundamental philosophical analy- 
sis must be an analysis of consciousness. On the other hand, the 
opposite pole to givenness, the pure notion, or what Husserl calls the 
essence, obtains its justification in Husserl by the same reduction to 
pure subjective consciousness, being freed from everything factual 
and contingent. The doctrine of essence which was regarded as the 
main anti-idealist stroke of Husserl’s finally reveals itself as the 
summit of idealism: the pure essence, the objectivity of which seems 
to spurn any subjective constitution, is nothing but subjectivity in 
its abstractness, the pure function of thinking, the ‘‘I think’’ in the 
sense of the Kantian unity of consciousness. 

THEODORE W. ADORNO. 
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A Sacramental Universe: Being a Study in the Metaphysics of 
Experience. ARCHIBALD ALLAN Bowman. Edited by J. W. 
Seott. Princeton University Press. London: Humphrey Mil- 
ford, Oxford University Press. 1939. xxviii + 428 pp. $5.00. 


This book, based upon the Vanuxem Lectures at Princeton Uni- 
versity in 1934, is a labor of love on the part of its editor. The 
late Professor Bowman had only put the first third of the book 
into form for printing; and when death overtook him in his work 
on his manuscript, Professor Scott utilized the lecture notes, ex- 
tensive but not finished, to give a kind of completed presentation 
of Professor Bowman’s thought. The book is a rich mine of 
scholarship and analysis; and even though much of the book might 
have been reconstructed by its author, it is an ample treatment 
of its theme. 

The editor points with a sure finger to the fundamental con- 
siderations which make clear Professor Bowman’s system. He does 
this at two places especially. In the preface he says that the chief 
condition for discovering what Professor Bowman’s system is is 
‘the recognition of the spiritual as a distinctive realm of reality’’ 
(p. vii). And in a footnote later he indicates a brief paragraph 
as containing ‘‘a rapidly drawn silhouette of the total picture, of 
which the author intended all his philosophical utterances to be the 
filling in’’ (p. 180). This brief paragraph asserts that ‘‘if any- 
thing is, it must exist either (1) in the spiritual sense, (2) in the 
physical sense, or (3) in a sense determined by the compresence 
of the physical with the spiritual.’’ 

Professor Bowman wishes to indicate the solid grounds in 
experience of both the enterprise of physical science and the faith 
of religion. He has great respect for the intellectual integrity of 
the scientific and religious traditions; and he holds that, as a matter 
of ‘‘methodological effectiveness,’’ one may be guided in general 
by the linguistic implications of these traditions in their historical 
expressions. Provided that ‘‘the necessary qualifications’’ are 
made, these traditions reveal coherent thinking at crucial points 
where the minds of men have been most intensely aware of the 
course and meaning of experience. Professor Bowman’s many 
comments on the philosophical import of various words and phrases 
are among the most penetrating of his historical, even of his 
philosophical, contributions. 

The achievement of the physical sciences has been possible, ac- 
cording to Professor Bowman, only by eliminating the conscious 
subject and all that is specifically due to the subject’s presence as 
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perceiver, from the field of the data upon which the sciences depend. 
The religious tradition has been possible only because of the direct 
and irreducible awareness of another kind of existence which no 
dialectical device can conjure away. We have ‘‘states of con- 
sciousness, identifiable in all their subjective particularity’’ (p. 
7), and these states belong in the context of a system of subjective 
events which is exactly what we should mean by the term ‘‘spirit.’’ 
These two realms of being, the physical and the psychical, are so 
defined as to be mutually exclusive, and it is not merely proper 
but requisite so to define them. ‘‘There is no place for a state of 
consciousness in a physical structure, and no place for a physical 
event in a system of subjective processes’’ (p. 32). But the defini- 
tion of the two realms is relative to the interests men have in dis- 
tinguishing them and is not a metaphysics. The two realms are a 
legitimate ‘‘duality’’ but not a ‘‘dualism.’’ We ought both to keep 
them wholly distinct from each other and also to recognize their 
compresence in a universe that is constituted by their conjunction. 
Professor Bowman speaks of the popular idea of a ‘‘body-soul’’ as 
‘‘a touchingly naive faith’’; and on the same page he dismisses 
Lloyd Morgan’s and John Dewey’s and Professor Stout’s and Dr. 
Temple’s views as, all of then, equivalent in philosophical signifi- 
cance to the popular notion. Soul could not come from matter any 
more than matter could come from soul. We have two kinds of 
existences that are ‘‘ontologically independent’’; and neither is 
correctly treated if it is regarded as merely a predicament or con- 
sequence of the other. Yet when we come to view them in their 
actual existence, we find them co-present; they are not divorced in 
their existence if distinct in their definition. Science can not give 
us any understanding of the ultimate structure of the world, be- 
cause it is by definition concerned with a selective aspect of 
existence. But we have non-scientific knowledge or insight (p. 5) 
as well as such knowledge as the sciences give us. And by means 
of this insight we understand the world as one in which matter and 
spirit are intertwined. Thus the world has sacramental character ; 
for through the presence of matter to spirit, values accrue to what 
without spirit would be void of value altogether. 

Unfortunately the later sections of the book are not in nearly as 
finished a form as the early. In them Professor Bowman deals 
with the ways in which men may realize and appropriate the sacra- 
mental values of the world, and with the consequent doctrine of 
God in which the system would find its consummation. One would 
need to have known Professor Bowman over a long time to gain 
the full import of these closing sections of the book. 

Debate of Professor Bowman’s views is hardly in place here, 
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though a critic could challenge the postulate that we human beings 
have any such ‘‘states of consciousness’’ as Professor Bowman as- 
sumes—and without which, as he himself says, his whole system 
would ‘‘fall to the ground’’ (p. 7). But one adverse criticism may 
be made of his treatment of Professor Whitehead’s philosophy. 
Professor Bowman attributes to Professor Whitehead the theory 
that nature is so apart from mind that just such a bifurcation 
results as Professor Whitehead attacks in other philosophies. Pro- 
fessor Bowman here missed the entire intent of Professor White- 
head. The concept of nature is for Professor Whitehead just such 
a methodological concept as the physical is for Professor Bowman 
himself. Professor Whitehead repeatedly says in The Concept of 
Nature that he is not talking metaphysics (cf. pp. 3, 4, 5, 28, 48, 
etc.) but is formulating an abstract conception useful in under- 
standing that aspect of existence which is relevant to the enterprise 
of the physical sciences. Professor Bowman depended in his treat- 
ment of Professor Whitehead too much upon the earlier books, Prin- 
ciples of Natural Knowledge and The Concept of Nature. But 
even in these books ample indications are repeatedly given to ex- 
clude the interpretation which Professor Bowman made. 
8. P. b. 


The Technique of Theory Construction. J. H. Woopeer. (Inter- 
national Encyclopedia of Unified Science, Vol. II, Number 5.) 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. 1939. vii-+ 81 
pp. $1.00. 


In this monograph Dr. Woodger gives a simple but carefully 
worked-out account of modern techniques of axiomatization and 
formalization. He does this by actually constructing an axioma- 
tized and formalized theory for a small domain of biology, so that 
the present study is also a briefer but improved version of some 
themes contained in his earlier Axiomatic Method in Biology. A 
preliminary statement of the author’s hopes for the beneficial effects 
of a wider knowledge of modern logical techniques upon the uni- 
fication of the sciences is followed by a clear explanation of the 
distinction between a theory and meta-theory, and further by an 
explicit account of the syntax of the special biological theory Dr. 
Woodger wishes to develop. This theory contains three primitive 
non-logical constants, which may loosely be rendered as ‘‘being a 
cell,’’ ‘‘being a part of,’’ and ‘‘being temporally prior to,’’ and in 
terms of them two others are defined which play an important 
role in genetics: ‘‘derived by division’’ and ‘‘derived by fusion’’; 
some of the theorems derived from the postulates of the system are 
of interest because of the controversies in biology centering around 
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them. Dr. Woodger next enumerates about a dozen general 
methodological principles which are illustrated by his theory, such 
as that every scientific theory must implicitly contain a class of 
statements certifiable on logical grounds, and that these statements 
are used for transforming the non-logical or subject-matter state- 
ments of the theory. There are some concluding remarks intended 
to remove familiar but recurrent misunderstandings concerning the 
value of formally axiomatizing a theory. 

Dr. Woodger’s presentation of a formalized theory is a highly 
competent job with only occasional formal slips. Although his 
main methodological results will be familiar to students of the sub- 
ject, his essay is of considerable interest in that it exhibits some of 
the possibilities of logical analysis—even though it may finally turn 
out that the formal axiomatization of biological theories will re- 
main of interest only to the formal logician and not to the biologist. 
It is clearly impossible to predict what the techniques Dr. Woodger 
discusses will contribute to the progress of biology, and he is ob- 
viously right in insisting that the possibilities of applied logic can 
only be discovered by trial. On the other hand, there are some 
grounds for doubting his conjecture that more comprehensive bio- 
logical theories will be obtained simply as a consequence of uniting 
related but restricted theories when these latter have been properly 
axiomatized; and although he is usually very careful to make no 
exaggerated claims for the knowledge of logical techniques, he 
seems to be unduly cheerful in supposing that greater familiarity 
with them will make people less vulnerable to propaganda. 

E. N. 


Of Human Freedom. Jacques Barzun. Boston: Little, Brown 
and Company. 1939. 334 pp. $2.50. 

In this sparkling essay, a wide-ranging historian springs to the 
definition and defense of liberty on the artistic and philosophical 
fronts. Proclaiming himself a disciple of William James (and, 
like his master, extremely weak in his grasp of economics), he 
damns all absolutes, but particularly the two political ideologies 
which have since shown signs of becoming one. Democracy to him 
means cultural diversity, flexibility, relativism. It is not just one 
more dogma ratified by plebiscites, but a spontaneous attitude of 
hospitality toward endless experimenting by free minorities. 
Wherever Dr. Barzun thinks he spots rigidity—in art, science, edu- 
cation, religion, or politics—he blazes away at it, and scores many 
a direct hit. His incisive conversational attacks upon every form 
of tyranny are worthy of a twentieth-century Voltaire. But, in 
the judgment of this reviewer, his treatment suffers from three 
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connected confusions: (1) the apparent conviction that pluralistic 
pragmatism must be based upon idealism and not upon naturalism ; 
(2) the outworn phobia which identifies science with mechanistic 
materialism; and (3) the impression conveyed that since democ- 
racy is a matter of attitudes, it can be achieved by a little more 
enlightenment and goodwill all around, without much attention to 
its economic setting or its political machinery. Would that the au- 
thor had read Santayana and Dewey with as much profit as he 
derived from James! 
H. A. L. 


Catholics and Unbelievers in Eighteenth Century France. RosBert 
R. Paumer. Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1939. 
236 pp. $4.00. 


According to the statements on the jacket, which do somewhat 
more and somewhat less than justice to the book itself, Mr. Palmer 
was impressed by the paucity of material on the orthodox enemies 
of the eighteenth-century French philosophers and rose insurgently 
to their defense. He has utilized a great many apologies for the 
orthodox faith and has given us the benefit of his researches. The 
conflicts between the deistic or naturalistic view of the world and 
the supernatural or religious concept held by the Catholic apolo- 
gists are set forth in chapters which discuss: 


.. . the disputes between the Jansenists and the Jesuits which brought a 
new naturalistic emphasis into Catholic thought; the arguments for and against 
divine revelation and miracles; the clash between church tradition and new 
historical methods as a means of understanding the past; the arguments of 
opposing systems of cosmology; the controversies over the nature of the human 
mind carried on by the followers of Locke and Descartes, and the divergent 
moral attitudes of those who put their faith in liberty and those who stressed 
obligation to a supernatural order. 


In the first chapter on ‘‘The Conditions of Thinking,’’ Mr. 
Palmer quite fairly explains that the unbelievers were working ‘‘to 
supply a new faith, which more fully than traditional Christianity 
took account of the facts of the new age, giving a supreme signifi- 
cance to the rise of science, the growth of the state, the improvement 
of civilization, the increasing attractiveness and livability of this 
nether world.’’ He is somewhat less fair however in minimizing 
the dangers that the free-thinkers ran. It is true that Voltaire in 
the Bastille and in thirty years of exile, Diderot in the prison at 
Vincennes, Rousseau and many others in exile, ‘‘suffered no loss 
of life or limb.’’ But their movements and their thoughts were 
violently restricted. The entrenched party, too, could afford to 
be more tolerant than the insurgents because they had behind them 
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the legal powers which did not tolerate unbelievers in the infalli- 
bility of the Church. The atrociousness of the execution of La 
Barre can not be condoned by calling him (on what authority?) ‘‘a 
half-witted boy.’’ But neither is the author entirely fair to the 
Catholics when he expresses surprise that some of them could be 
found to defend the memory of Calas. 

One of the better chapters, on ‘‘Nature and Grace,’’ explains 
that the Jansenists ‘‘were the only group who consistently refused 
to see in natural law a standard of right and wrong, and which de- 
nied the existence of a natural religion. Both infidel philosophers 
and official spokesmen of the church accepted nature as a standard 
of right and justice.’’ On this point and on many others the ‘‘in- 
fidels’’ were expounding much more closely than has heretofore been 
recognized the philosophy taught them by their Jesuit school- 
masters. 

The lines of battle were so vaguely drawn that there was a con- 
stant shifting of position between the groups. The oppositions in- 
dicated in the chapter headings are often not seen clearly as such 
in the discussion. Confusions and inconsistencies were rife in both 
camps, and Mr. Palmer does not always succeed in clarifying the 
issues. For example, he writes: ‘‘For the theologians nature meant 
first of all a rational and ideal harmony dominating the universe, 
and for the philosophes, first of all, the actual and empirical order 
of the physical world’’ (p. 28). Such a statement puts Voltaire 
and Rousseau among the theologians who were ‘‘metaphysically”’ 
rationalists and when, after showing the rationalism of Diderot and, 
on occasions, the empiricism of the faithful (pp. 83, 204, 207, 219), 
the author returns to his assertion that ‘‘the philosophes were em- 
piricists,’’ we sense the fundamental confusion. 

The author refrains from indicating his philosophical point of 
view, which is perhaps the historian’s privilege. At times he ap- 
pears to assume that Kant will soon find, in opposition to the in- 
fidel arguments, the answer sought by the Catholic speculation of 
the time, or that Hume’s posthumous essay would have given the 
final answer to sensationalist psychology (p. 1382). Many modern 
philosophers will not readily accept such assumptions. Helvétius 
is as usual too often set up as a straw man against whose premises, 
as well as those of Condillac and D’Holbach, Diderot and Voltaire 
reacted as efficaciously as the orthodox. In fact the term ‘‘infi- 
dels,’’ of which Mr. Palmer is excessively fond, is often an empty 
phrase except as it expresses a common unwillingness to accept the 
infallibility of the Church. There was very little else that held 
these men together in any systematic body of thought, or distin- 
guished them as a group from the variously opinionated orthodox. 
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It would be difficult to find more radically differing types of mind 
than those of Voltaire, Diderot, and Rousseau—one might add 
Helvétius, D’Holbach, and D’Alembert—and the author is in- 
variably in difficulty in his attempts to group them. 

The final chapters will disappoint any reader who hopes to find 
a strong case presented against the unbelievers. The chapter on 
‘‘Obligation and Liberty’’ is especially deceptive. In the field of 
ethics the fundamental dispute was between determinism (néces- 
sité) and free-will (liberté). It therefore adds little to our under- 
standing of the century to conclude that ‘‘despite the tendency to 
laxism among Jesuit moralists, Catholics did not normally concede 
as much as the philosophes to liberty’’ (p. 222). The author him- 
self appears not too deeply convinced of the strength of the orthodox 
ease. His partial judgments against the infidels will appear to 
many minds to be the result of prejudice rather than of the logic 
of his study, a prejudice borrowed from the apologists whose works 
he has so abundantly studied. Quite different from the statement 
on the jacket his conclusion is that ‘‘the orthodox thinkers do not 
deserve quite so deep an oblivion as they have fallen into.’’ The 
century had indeed no Bossuet, no Pascal, no Fénelon. 

The history of ideas, so important to our understanding of the 
men and letters of the past, is a field to which historians are giving 
increasing attention. It is my opinion, however, that philosophers 
could give us more enlightenment if they would deign more often 
to descend to the humanistic plane. 

RB. i 


Who Was Socrates? AutBAN D. WINSPEAR AND Tom SILVERBERG. 
New York: The Cordon Company, Inc. 1939. 96 pp. $1.25. 


During the last century, it was a scholarly fashion to doubt 
whether the philosophers of antiquity actually wrote the works 
attributed to them. In the present century, it is becoming fash- 
ionable to doubt whether they really were the persons they are re- 
puted to have been. This book delivers another attack upon the 
Socratic legend and the sources of Platonic ‘‘idealism.’’ The au- 
thors have revived an old and neglected thesis of F. A. Wolf, in 
his introduction to the Clouds (1811), that ‘‘there was an earlier 
materialistic Socrates who developed into the later idealist.’’ They 
ascribe this supposed change in philosophical attitude to a shift 
in political partianship. The early Socrates shared ‘‘the scientific 
curiosity of the materialists who carried into philosophy the en- 
quiring spirit of the new democracy.’’ But as he began to rise in 
the world, his ‘‘association with the intellectual and political lead- 
ers of the day brought with it attractive social opportunities.’’ In 
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the period from 430 to 416 he began to make money. It was then 
that he abandoned the democratic front, with its ‘‘materialistic 
and skeptical sophism,’’ and went over to ‘‘the centrist position’’ 
in politics. Between 423 (the production of the Clouds) and 415 
(the Symposium, where ‘‘he moves in very good society’’), Soc- 
rates finally threw in his lot with ‘‘the most unbending conserva- 
tives,’’ the leaders of the discontented nobility, many of whom he 
had instructed in the belief that only the wise should rule. He 
became a philosophical idealist, ‘‘closely tied to the Pythagorean 
school,’’ rationalizing his conservatism by appeals to ultimate prin- 
ciples of the good and the just. ‘‘The price he paid for well-being 
and the flattering approval of the nobility was a complete sacrifice 
of his own independence. ’’ 

This ingenious conjecture is conspicuously weak in two re- 
spects: it makes the unwarranted assumption that Socrates came 
from the ‘‘proletariat’’ and it fails to substantiate the claim that 
he made money as a result of his political affiliations. The fact 
that he was a sculptor does not mean that his social position had 
been that of a ‘‘slave or artisan stonecutter.’’ Nor does the fact 
that he served as a hoplite at the battle of Delium in 424 indicate 
a ‘‘marked improvement in his material and social position.’’ 
There is no evidence for the assertion that the hoplite census ‘‘ was 
limited to the three wealthiest orders in the state.’’ The report 
that he once made money by usury (Diog. L. II, 5) is hardly to the 
point here, even granting its reliability, since Diogenes does not 
mention any period in Socrates’ life when this was alleged to have 
occurred. However, the authors have made the most of their 
argument, such as it is, and their revision of Greek history is im- 
portant, if true. 


D.S. M. 


The Analysis of Objects, or The Four Principal Categories. An 
Historico-Critical Study in the Light of Scholastic Philosophy. 
AuGuUSTINE J. OsaniacH. New York: Joseph F. Wagner, Inc. 
1938. xiii + 302 pp. 

We are told that the modern mind would eagerly accept and 
embrace the truth, ‘‘if Scholasticism were divested of its antiquated 
garments and exhibited under the attractiveness of a more modern 
garb’’ (p.ix). As his contribution to this change of costume, Dom 
Osgniach undertakes to expound the scholastic view of substance, 
quantity, relation, and quality, and to defend it against the dark 
errors of modern philosophy. What is retained from scholastic 
tradition is the cloak of its erstwhile authority ; what is abandoned, 
as far as this reviewer can determine, is the coherence, rigor, and 
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precision of thought and expression, distinctive of the great medi- 
eval writers. The doctrines expounded are intended to be those of 
St. Thomas Aquinas, but it would be difficult to find parallels in 
the latter’s works for such sentences as these: ‘‘ Again, the diverse 
modes of predication cannot be true unless they represent distinctly 
the various modes of existence; nor are concepts true unless they 
exhibit clearly the diverse modes of predication’’ (pp. 10-11) ; 
“It is apparent that quantity is an object of sense perception, 
whereas quality can be apprehended only by the intellect’’ (p. 264). 

Even if St. Thomas did catch perennial truth in a net, as Dom 
Osgniach seems to think, that truth might be better served if au- 
thors of books such as this would lay aside their naive claim to be 
spokesmen for the Angelic Doctor, and recognize their own origi- 
nality. 

E. A. M. 





OTHER NEW BOOKS AND JOURNALS 


Stoltenberg, Hans L.: Grundformen bewussten Zusammenseins. 
Halle/Saale: Max Niemeyer. 1939. 32 pp. 1.20 M. (An at- 
tempt to derive various types of social consciousness from the 
‘‘intrinsie capacity of consciousness to make itself its own object.’’) 

JOURNAL OF SymBouic Logic. Volume 4, Number 4. Modali- 
ties in the Survey system of strict implication: W. T. Parry. Proof 
of the independence of the primitive symbols of Heyting’s calculus 
of propositions: J. C. C. McKinsey. The hypothesis that infinite 
classes are similar: F. B. Fitch. 

REVUE INTERNATIONALE DE PHILOSOPHIE. Devxiéme Anné, 5. 
La Philosophie de ‘‘1’Esprit.’’? La détermination et 1’étre: Aimé 
Forest. De l’ipséité: Vladimir Jankélévitch. La métaphysique 
ou la science de 1’intimité spirituelle: Lowis Lavelle. Le lien hu- 
main: René Le Senne. La fidélité créatrice: Gabriel Marcel. 
Naitre et prendre naissance: E. Minkowskt. 

Logos. Anno XXII, Fase. IV. Riflessioni su la dottrina etica 
e giuridica di Kant: Armando Carlini. Idealismo italiano: C. A. 
Sacheli. G. B. Vico fra ]’umanesimo e l’occasionalismo: Lorenzo 
Giusso. Il sublime nell’estetica di Kant: Antonio Aliotta. S. 
Alexander (1859-1938) : Antonino Pane. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


The Fifteenth Annual Meeting of the American Catholic Philo- 
sophical Association met at the Catholic University of America, 
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Washington, D. C., December 28 and 29, 1939. The general subject 
of the meeting was ‘‘Philosophy of the State.’’ 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 28 


‘‘The Individual and the State,’’ J. F. McCormick; ‘‘The 
Philosophy of Civil Rights,’’ J. V. Trunk; ‘‘The Philosophy of 
the Democratic State,’’ G. A. Briefs. 

Round Table Discussions. Division A: Logic and Method, ‘‘The 
Extra-Syllogistic Forms of Reasoning’’; ‘‘Plato’s Grounds for 
Propounding his Ideas.’’ Division B: Ethics and Philosophy of 
Society, ‘‘In Terms of What Moral Principles Is Democracy the 
Best Government?’’; Division C: Psychology, ‘‘The Psychology 
of Propaganda’’; ‘‘Formal Causality and Fields of Force.’’ 

Jubilee Address: ‘‘Philosophy and the World Crisis,’’ F. J. 
Sheen. 

Annual Dinner Address: ‘‘ Philosophy in Present-Day Europe,”’ 
M. C. D’Arcy. 

Presidential Address: ‘‘The Political Philosopher,’’ W. P. 
O’Connor. 


Fripay, DECEMBER 29 


‘‘The Philosophy of the Totalitarian State,’’ Waldemar Gurian; 
‘‘The Corporative State,’’ Joseph Cook; ‘‘The Church and the 
State,’’ C. A. Hart. 

Round Table Discussions. Division D: Philosophy of Law and 
Government, ‘‘Public Control of Private Property.’’ Division E: 
Metaphysics, ‘‘The Metaphysical Basis of Political Action.’’ Di- 
vision F: History of Philosophy, ‘‘The Relations between Ethics 
and Politics according to Aristotle and St. Thomas.”’ 





The newly elected officers of the Eastern Division of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Association are as follows: President, Charles 
W. Hendel; Vice-President, Raphael Demos; Secretary-Treasurer 
(three-year term), Maurice Mandelbaum; new members of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, one-year term, Charles A. Baylis; three-year 
terms, Edna A. Shearer, Ernest Nagel. 








